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TERRACOTTA REVETMENTS FROM ETRURIA 



The articles by Dr. Luce and Mr. Holland upon Terracotta 
Revetments from Etruria, illustrated by careful and beautiful 
restorations,* will be read with the greatest attention by all who 
take any interest in this fascinating subject. The difficult work 
of reconstructing the slabs in Philadelphia has been done with 
much skill and care, and will be of great assistance to any future 
investigator. It was, indeed, a happy inspiration to employ the 
analogy of the designs on red-figured vases for working out the 
motive of the diagonal addorsed palmettes of ^4. J. A. XXII, p. 334, 
Fig. 8, I. 

It is true that the revetments of Etruscan temples were, as the 
authors mention, usually of terracotta, but we know that the 
sanctuary at Nemi was adorned with thin plates of bronze,^ and 
this was probably the case in other instances where no trace of 
the revetment has been preserved. 

The fragments of a grill now in Philadelphia form a beautiful 
pattern which the authors have cleverly reconstructed (A. J. A. 
XXI, p. 297, Fig. 1). The variations in the clay of the different 
fragments suggest frequent restorations and lead one to infer that 
the grill was placed in an exposed position and, consequently, was 
frequently damaged. The authors argue that the grill could not 
have been fitted into a groove in the cyma, above the raking cor- 
nice, "because the support from below is too sHght and the orna- 
ment too thin to stand rough treatment." They therefore con- 
clude that there were two thicknesses of slabs, set back to back, 
and placed all along the ridgepole. As an illustration of their 
theory they cite the Roman terracotta slabs showing statues be- 
neath a portico (Figs. 7 and 8). But these slabs are not a case in 
point, as there the palmettes simply form an appropriate border 
to the slab and run continuously the whole length of the frieze. 
The ornamentation of the ridgepole, if such it were, could not be 
set immediately above the columns without any intervening 
member, and the very difference in scale shows that it was not 

'A.J.A. XXI, 1917, p. 296 ff. and XXII, 1918, pp. 319 ff. 

'Rend. Ace. Ldncei, 1895, p. 275. 
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regarded as a structural element of the building represented, 
which is more probably a colonnade than a temple. 

The arguments, however, against placing the grill in such a 
position are very strong. If the slabs were put on double, it 
would do away with all the beautiful effect of lightness obtained 
by the grill. Since the Etruscans could mould life-size figures in 
the round, as shown by recent excavations, they were certainly 
capable of baking slabs of the required thickness. The small 
model temples from Nemi and Satricum^ have merely rounded 
tiles to cover the ridgepole, and portions of such plain tiles have 
been found in various excavations. Had the Etruscans wished to 
decorate the tiles of the ridgepole, they would have moulded tile 
and ornament in one, as was always done in the case of antefixes 
and acroteria.^ No such ornamented tiles have ever been found. 
Signor Malavolta, assistant at the Villa Giulia Museum, kindly 
gave me the benefit of his experience as excavator and restorer. 
He states that the fragments of grills have never been discovered 
anywhere except on the principal fagade of a temple, never at the 
rear or sides as would have been the case had the grill run the 
whole length of the ridgepole. He adds that in well-preserved 
specimens, below the base decorated with maeander, as in the 
Philadelphia example, is a plain base of about 10 cm. which was 
inserted into the groove of the lower member, the eyma, thus 
ensuring a strong' support against high wind or other dangers. 
This deep insertion is unthinkable in the case of a tile, which 
would necessarily be completely severed and allow of leakage at a 
vulnerable spot. The tiles covering the ridgepole were rounded 
to allow the rain-water to run away, and any ornament upon 
them would have interfered with that structural necessity. 

The authors state on page 306 that " there is no sure way of dat- 
ing these architectural terracottas and one man's guess is just as 
good as another's." The chronology is certainly difficult, but not 
quite so vague as they imply. For there are certain considera- 
tions which serve as valuable guides. One is the building which 
the revetment adorned: in many recent excavations careful 
research has permitted an accurate dating, primarily from the 
architecture itself, and secondarily from objects found there, such 
as inscriptions, bucchero ware, late vases, etc. When the prove- 

iG. Bizzo, B. Com. Rom. 1910, p. 281-321. 

*This important observation was made to me by Dottoressa L. Morpurgo, 
who, as Assistant Curator at the Villa Giulia Museum, has had unique oppor- 
tunities of studsdng the material. 
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nance of the terracotta fragments cannot be precisely ascertained, 
comparison with similar slabs of known provenance is an assist- 
ance. Lastly, the clay itself, the method of working it, the firing, 
coloring and style of the design, all enable us to form some judg- 
ment upon this question. 

The earliest teirracotta decoration consisted entirely of figura- 
tive subjects such as the friezes of animals from Poggio Buco,* 
the Gorgoneion and Warrior on horseback from Vignanello,^ and 
the Warrior on horseback from the Roman Forum.* Slightly 
later come the more elaborate subjects of the Procession of Mgae 
with winged horses from Velletri, Palestrina, and the Esquiline,^ 
leading on to the more varied subjects of horse races, chariot pro- 
cessions, banqueting scenes, etc. The earliest element which was 
treated as purely decorative seems to have been the acroterion.^ 
With a desire for greater ornamental richness, floral motives were 
introduced which led to the elaborate decoration of such temples 
as that of Apollo at Falerii.* 

Careful comparison of these grills shows that the simplest and 
flattest designs are the more archaic. Perhaps the earliest is from 
the temple at Satricum, which may be dated at the very beginning 
of the fifth century from the architectural remains and from the 
figurative terracottas found there; another very simple design 
comes from the Temple of Mercury at Falerii, which also belongs 
to the early fifth century b.c. The grill from Segni, although not 
complicated in design, has been shown by conclusions drawn from 
the building which it decorated to belong to the second century 
B.C.' Wiegand, in his description of the grill from Caere,* illus- 
trated by Dr. Luce, compares it with fragments from Alatri, a 
temple of the second century b.c, and certainly that is the impres- 
sion produced by the elaborate design and by the rose-crowned 
head and agitated garments of the winged figure of the Caere 
grill. The grill in Philadelphia is similar, but slightly earlier than 
the one from Falerii which comes from a temple of the third cen- 
tury. This comparatively late date is confirmed by the prove- 

^NotScav. 1898, p. 436. 

^Not. Scav. 1916, p. 83, fig. 46. 

^Not. Scav. 1899, p. 157, fig. 17. 

'Pellegrini, Studi e Materiali, I, pp. 99 ff. 

'Rizzo, Bvll. Com. Rom. 1911, p. 25. 

•Taylor and Bradshaw, B.S.R. VIII, 1916, pp. 1-34, pis. I, II. 

''Boll. Arte, X, 1916, (Cronaca d' AHe, p. 14). 

«Arndt, La Glyptothbgm Ny-Carlsberg, pi. 173, ii, p. 21. 
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nance of the Philadelphia grill, for excavations at Orvieto have 
proved that the temples there were all of the fourth to the second 
centuries, and the only terracotta fragment which might con- 
ceivably be placed in the late fifth century is the three-headed 
Daemon in Berlin.* 

Since the provenance of the slab A.J. A. XXII, pi. VIII, i, is 
unknown it is more difficult to date it accurately. A fragment of 
revetment from Orvieto from a necropolis of the fourth century 
bears a certain resemblance to the treatment and coloring of the pal- 
mettes and lotus buds.^ The authors are probably correct in con- 
jecturing that the main fragment of pi. VIII, ii, has been restored 
upside-down, for the examples from Falerii show that in almost 
every instance a pattern of maeander or guilloche was introduced 
between two tori above the decorative design. From Alatri come 
close parallels to pi. IX, ii and Fig. 3, ii, which, by analogy, would 
relegate them to the fourth century at the earliest; the similar 
slab from Falerii is more ornate and belongs to the late third cen- 
tury. Akin to pi. IX, i, but earlier and simpler, is the revetment 
from the Temple of Mercury at Falerii of the fifth century. Here 
the palmettes and lotus buds are surmounted by a simple maean- 
der between two tori and capped by a narrow fluting. The frag- 
ments illustrated in Fig. 8, ii and iii are probably parts of the 
decoration round the doors.' 

The subject of early Italic architectural terracottas is one 
about which we have still much to learn, but modern scientific 
excavations are daily adding to our knowledge, and when the im- 
portant recent discoveries at Veii are published they will assuredly 
reveal a whole new chapter in the early art history of Italy. 

American museums are to be congratulated upon the progres- 
sive and liberal spirit shown by those who have been entrusted 
with their development, in that they have acquired, not only 
unique and priceless examples of the flower of Classic Art, but 
also some extremely instructive specimens of the art handicraft in 
which was manifested, hardly less clearly, the spirit of the age and 
race which produced them. 

E. Douglas Van Buben. 
Rome, 
November, 1918. 

1 Berlin, Terrak. Kat., No. 7537. Ann. Inst. 1881, pp. 44 ff . Not. Scav. 1879, 
pp. 30 ff. 
'Not Scav. 1880, p. 447, fig. in text. 
'Cf. Temple of Mercury, Falerii. Helbig, Fiihrer^, II, p. 339. 



